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use," he added., lamenting the decline of gift-giving
formality. Now his main efforts are confined to
dressing up wedding presents for, except among
a few very formal and high ckss families, the
niceties of gift etiquette have lapsed into the simp-
lest of forms. Now one ordinarily sees only
katawa, or one loop knots which are used on round
presents; choy or bow-knots, which are the tradi-
tional knots for flat presents, and kiri musttbi, or
square knots. The tho mtsubi is now used for all
sorts of presents regardless of shape. Knot ends
curled in three tiers called oi no nami, or waves of
age, are also still very popular- They are never
used on a funeral gift, however, because of the
implication in their name.
But Mr. Miyahara, who is a chubby, good na-
tared soul who loves to putter with his knots,
finds his true self-expression in bigger and better
mmubi* He prides himself on his phoenix knot
which takes two hours to make and depicts a
peacock-like bird.
The treasure-ship style in which a whole
ship, sails and all, is pictured with seven or eight
long strings cleverly twisted together^ is another
of his masterpieces. Mr. Miyahara learned to do
such difficult feats with string all on his own.
He is self-taught and gets all his knot ideas from